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ABSTRACT 

^ Designed to determine the feasibility of remote 

supervision of college students during their preservice teaching 

Xir!!: this study focused on the use of three techniques of 

ascirt^r?hf7i Si 2r”! ace " t0 " f ^ Jer audi °-Phone, video-phone— to 
IS! f ejects on student teacher improvement in specific 
teaching skins and in teaching confidence. Subjects for the study 
e. - 36 home economics student teachers who were engaged in thei' 
final preservice experience during winter quarter 1969 at Ohio 
Oniversity. Each student teacher ana college supervisor was a. in > 
to a supervisory technique, resulting in 12 student teachers i. . ,ed 

ihe Mans^^ t«;in n P ^ e f /p ^ tte3t «“‘»Hr«wp ^signed provided 
rne means for testing the b ypothesesposed m the study. Results of 

tne experiment indicated that alternative methods of college 

a £* fea uf?i 6 in terms of student teacher improvement in 
peC |’ fl L 4 eachL ^ 3kills an <* teaching confidence. However, there was 
^nWicant difference in satisfaction with the three dupery Lory 
methods as expressed by the three college supervisors. (Authors) Y 
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PREFACE 



. T * le Center has been engaged in a series of studies in the 
project. Assessment of Micro-Teaching and Video Recordinq in 
Vocationai and Technical Education," to find more effective and 
efficient ways of using these two techniques in programs of vo- 
cational teacher education. This report describes the eiqhth of 

a fiel f test of the feasibility and potential applica- 
lity of two remote supervision techniques used in conjunction 
with micro-teaching and video recording in a preservice teacher 
education program. It is hoped that vocational and technical 
teacher educators and researchers will find the results of the 
study useful and interesting. 

, . study was conducted by The Center through cooperation 
with the Division of Home Economics Education at The Ohio State 
University. We are indebted to Dr. Marie Dirks, chairman, and 
others in the division for their cooperation and assistance in 
providing the setting for the study. 

We wish to acknowledge the following persons for their ser- 
vices in planning and completing the study: Dr. Calvin J. Cotrell 

principal investigator. The Center; Dr. Julia I. Dalrymple, co- 
lnvestigator , Professor, Home Economics Education, School of Home 
Economics, The Ohio State University; Dr. Charles R. Doty , asso- 
ciate investigator. The Center; and Patri M - S rm* th Kelly coor- 
dinator of the study and gra ’ur res jS so. .ate a^The Center. 



Appreciation lor 
is also acknowledged: 
dirator if industrial 



the 



assistance of the following reviewers 
Dr. Willard M. Bateson, r 'ofessor and coor— 
.. _ education , Wayne State Ur. rs i tv ; Dr Helen 

Nelson, orofessor. Department of Community Sern 
Cornell University; and Drs . Wesley E. Budke 
Research and Development Specialists, The 



an 
Ohio . 



Education , 

- ^rcld Starr, 
tate University. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Di rectcr 

The Certer for Vocational 
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FOREWORD 



This report is the eighth in a series conducted from Septem- 
. r ' 19 j 7 to October, 1969 by The Center for Vocational and Tech- 

Edu £ atl ° n - Th % f^ies of studies in the project, "Assessment 
of Micro-Teaching and Video Recording in Vocational and Technical 
Teacher Education," were feasibility tests and demonstration and 
field tests conducted in collaboration with several vocational 
teacher education institutions. The investigators believe that 
those who are interested in developing and testing feedback tech- 
niques for teacher education will find these reports helpful. 



The investigators wish to thank the 36 home economics student 
teachers, the 35 supervising teachers, and particularly the three 
college supervisors who participated in the study: Dr. Julia 

Boleratz , Mrs. Mary Andrian, and Mrs. Twyla Ridder. 



-he investigators are most appreciative of the encouragement 
and administrative support of this effort provided bv the director 
° J-he Center, Dr. Robert E. Taylor; the coordinate 1 avelop- 

ment. Dr. Donald C.. Findlay; the coordinator of piuj. _ itilization 
and training. Dr. Aaron J. Miller; and the coordinator of research, 
Er * Edward J. Morrison. The assistance of a consultant. Dr. Dorothy 
C. Ferguson, in manuscript revision and synthesis of reviews, is 
gratefully acknowledged. We also appreciate the assistance of the 
many supporting personnel of The Center and particularly the ed- 
itorial director, John Meyer, and his staff. 



Calvin J. Cotrell 
Julia I. Dalrymple 
Charles R. Doty 
Patricia Smith Kelly 
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SUMMARY 



Designed to determine the feasibility of remote supervision 
of college students during their preservice teaching experience, 
the study focused on the use of three techniques of college super- 
vision ’face— to— face , audio— phone , video— phone* — to ascertain their 
effects on student teacher improvement in specific teaching skills 
and in teaching confidence. There was also a concern for satis- 
faction with the method of supervision in which each was involved, 
as expressed by participants in the experience — college super- 
visors, student teachers, and supervising teachers. 

Thix. ty-six home economics student teachers who were engaged 
in their final preservice experience during winter quarter 1969 
at The Ohio State University participated in the study. They were 
supervised by three college supervisors. Each student teacher and 
college supervisor was assigned randomly to a supervisory technique, 
resulting in 12 student teachers involved in each technique. 

Face -to- face supervision consisted of three contacts by the 
college supervisor in the school to observe and advise the student 
teacher. Each observation period was followed by a supervisory 
conference involving the student teacher, supervising teacher, and 
the college supervisor. 

Audio— phone supervision involved taping five lessons which 

mailed to the college supervisor for reviewing. This procedure 
included supervisory conferences conducted by telephone. 

. Video— phone supervision involved recording five lessons on 
videotapes and mailing these to the college supervisor for review 
prior to a follow-up supervisory conference by telephone. 

A pretest/posttest control-group design provided the means 
for testing the hypotheses posed in the study. Several instruments 
were developed or adapted to collect the primary data — a Confidence 
Scale; three Critique Forms for evaluating the three teaching skills 
introducing a lesson, demonstrating a manipulative skill, oral 
questioning; and a Satisfaction Scale. 

Analyses of variance and covariance, "t" tests, item analyses, 
and rater reliability tests were computed to analyze the data 
statistically. A question concerned with time requirements was 
also answered, based on records kept by the college supervisors. 

t t Results indicated that alternative methods of college super- 
vision are feasible in terms of student teachar improvement in 
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specific teaching skills and teaching confidence. All participants 
were satisfied with the method of supervision in which they ^ere 
involved, and student teachers agreed with their supervising teach- 
" s on satls faction within the same supervisory treatment groups 
lit ? thf t£° dl£fere "? e a significant level in satiJ?ac?fon P 
lege supervisor! meth ° dS aS ex P ressed by the three col- 

, , Eviden ce indicated that the use of alternative methods of 
ollege supervision was feasible for this group and offered im- 
plications for utilization in teacher education programs Re- 
sources of educational, media and time offer choice iH^ermining 
h a t method of college supervision would be most beneficial for ^ 

sitiation^^te^f 611 ^ ^ eacher in a . particular student teaching 
situation in terms of improvement m teaching behavior and teaching 
confidence concomitant with satisfaction. teaching 
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CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Supervision in teacher education is undergoing constant 
change, especially as applied to student teachers during that 
period of time when they are actively engaged in teaching in a 
real school setting. The clinical experience is regarded by many 
educators as an important phase in the professional program which 
often determines the kind of teacher the student will become. 

Under the direction of a college supervisor, the student teachinq 
focuses on the development of teachers who can function 
effectively and contentedly in a classroom situation. Tradition- 
the college supervisor has had face-to-face contact with the 
student teacher and/or supervising teacher in the elementary or 
secondary schools in which the clinical experience occurs, except 
m cases where school systems accommodate many student teachers 
under the supervision of local supervisors. 

Apparent limitations inherent in the exclusive use of face- 
to-face supervision have been recognized for some time: 

•Supervision by university staff often necessitates one-half 
to a full day of supervisory time for each contact in the 
teaching center, including nonproductive time required for 
travel, with the uncertainties of bad weather. 

•Student teaching centers tend to be located near the univer- 
sity or grouped in accessible areas to avoid waste in travel 
time, thus possibly preventing excellent supervising teach- 
ers from participating in the program. 



•The frequency of observation and the availability of the 
college supervisor for guidance are generally restricted to 
a limited number of contacts, with telephone and/or written 
correspondence. 

•Limited contacts sometimes place unnatural stress or strain 
on all members of the clinical experience triad: the col- 

lege supervisor, the supervising teacher, and especially 
the student teacher. 

Ihe increasing numbers of students in many teacher education 
programs, necessitating great travel distances" to student teaching 
centers , without a concomitant increase in teacher education 
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faculty, have resulted in a critical shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel for supervision of student teachers. It is essential, 
therefore, to find ways of insuring the effectiveness of the stu- 
dent teaching program in spite of such conditions. As quantita- 
tive demands increase, qualitative supervisory effectiveness must 
not be jeopardized. 



There has been shown to be considerable agreement 
among college supervisors, supervising teachers and 
student teachers from the home economics education de- 
partments of institutions in four different states that 
the college supervisor performs a unique function and is 
perceived as a vital, necessary part of the student 
teaching situation (Dirks, Elliott, Lowe, and Nelson, 
1967, p. 36) . 



Technological changes and development of new instructional 
media are helping to modify the role of the college supervisor. 

The use of audio and videotape recorders for observation and 
analysis by professional personnel, with the use of conference 
telephones for interpersonal contact, opens up new avenues for 
remote observation of the student in action and for conducting 
supervisory conferences. Use of video recorders enhances the 
feedback process in supervision, as illustrated by McDonald and 
Allen (1966) in their experiment on the training effects of feed- 
back and modeling procedures on teaching performance. Their ob- 
jective was to compare thn effects of self-evaluation of teaching 
performance with feedback provided by a supervising instructor. 
Results supported the educational theory that increased knowledge 
about performance facilitates learning. Olivers commented that 
"availability of portable video recorders may enable educators to 
investigate previously unanswered questions related to supervision 
as part of the teacher training programs" (1964, p. 5). 



If feasible and effective, the use of video and audio record- 
ing with telephone contact could allow the college supervisor 
better use of time, permit optimum interaction per man-hour in- 
volvement, and relieve the emotional pressures that sometimes 
hinder objective evaluation. 



All present limitations would not necessarily be removed by 
the use of conference telephones and audio and video recorders. 

In fact, other equally serious limitations may be substituted. 
However, it may be that some combination of these alternative 
methods of supervision can be effective without loss of the bene- 
fits that accrue from personal contact among the members of the 
student teaching triad. 
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THE SERIES OF STUDIES 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has been 
engaged in a series of studies to assess the use of micro-teaching 
and video recording in vocational and techr ’ cal teacher education. 
Three initial studies were conducted to test, under simulated con- 
ditions, the feasibility of video recording as a feedback device 
in preservice and inservice teacher education and included varia- 
tions on micxro-teaching , learner populate is, and evaluation in- 
struments. Eighth in the series, the present study incorporated 
the results of the prior studies and was designed as a field test 
of these innovations in vocational teacher education. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

In view of the recent developments in educational media and 
their potential for use in remote supervision of student teachers, 
the study was designed to test the feasibility and applicability 
of micro— teaching with audio and video recording in a program of 
supervision of student teachers in home economics education. 
Specifically, the study was concerned with the following three 
variations of techniques: face-to-face supervision, audio record- 

ing with telephone contact (audio-phone) supervision, and video 
recording with telephone contact (video-phone) supervision. 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The following questions were formulated for investigation: 

Teaching Performance : 

1- Are the effects of the three supervisory techniques 

different in terms of student teachers' performance on 
three specific teaching skills — introducing a lesson, 
demonstrating a manipulative skill, and oral question- 
ing? 

2. Do student teachers with a given initial confidence 
level perform better under a particular supervisory 
technique? 

Confidence Level : 

3. Are the effects of the three supervisory techniques 
different in terms of the student teachers' growth in 
teaching confidence? 

4. Does any combination of supervisory technique and initial 
level of teaching confidence result in higher confidence 
scores? 
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Expressed Satisfaction : 



5. Do the student teachers express differences in satis- 
faction with their particular supervisory experiences? 

6. Do student teachers with a given initial confidence 
level express greater satisfaction under a particular 
supervisory technique? 

7. Do the supervising teachers express differences in 
satisfaction with the particular supervisory technique 
each experienced? 

8. Are there differences between the student teachers' and 
supervising teachers' expressed satisfaction with the 
supervisory technique each experienced? 

9. Are there differences in the college supervisors' ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the supervisory techniques? 

Time Requirements : 

10. Are there differences in the amount of college super- 
visory time required for each technique? 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Teacher educators in all fields have expressed the concern 
that teachers be well equipped with the skills and behaviors 
needed to cope with classroom situations. Research has indicated 
that the development of these skills occurs during the student 
teaching experience (Allen and Ryan,. 1969? Conant, 1963; Perlberg, 
1968; Wehmeyer , 1966; and Young, 1969). The target of every 
teacher behavior is a responsive student behavior, and one of the 
goals of teacher education is to help the novice teacher widen 
his repertoire of classroom maneuvers (Joyce and Harootunian, 1967). 

Media and development of teaching skills . Educational media 
can add a new dimension to the teacher education program by aiding 
the student in analyzing teaching skills, providing a means of 
objective feedback in a teaching-learning situation, and enhancing 
the effectiveness of the college supervisor in expediting the re- 
lationship . 

Ways, therefore, of considering the possible func- 
tional contributions of new media to teacher education 
have meaning only when they keep the realities of cir- 
cumstances and urgency of need in mind, as well as func- 
tional characteristics of the new media (Schualer and 
Lesser, 1967, pp. 26-27). 
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Tintera (1960) studied three student teaching ritique meth- 
ods used by supervising teachers: conventional su r rvisor ob- 

servations and conference, supervisor observation rh three audio 
tape recordings used in the conference, and superv >r observation 
and conference supplemented with three kinescopes student teach- 
er performance. He concluded that there was nc dif erence in per- 
formance on pedagogical skills, except that in a follow-up after 
six months of teaching the teachers in the experimental groups 
rated higher than the control group on the same measurement in- 
struments . 

Johnson (1966) used a programmed videotape to prepare begin- 
ning teachers to observe and report intended pupil performance in 
the classroom. The results revealed that the teacners who were 
provided "prompts," opportunity to practice, and knowledge of how 
they were doing performed better than others. 

Olivero (1964) reported that observing teaching performance 
on recorded videotapes, though not significantly superior to live 
observation of teaching performances in the classroom, was satis- 
factory . 

The use of educational media in the improvement of teaching 
skills seems to be well supported in the studies cited. Record- 
ings lack the quality of immediacy, although this problem can be 
overcome with fast replay action on recorders and by immediate 
scheduling of conferences. The problem seems to be one of dis- 
covering what techniques of recording observations , used in what 
ways, will enhance the development of teaching skills as an es- 
sential functional characteristic in teacher education programs 
(Schueler and Lesser, 1967). 

Acheson (1964) and Olivero (1964) reported that supervisory 
conferences using videotape recordings of teacher performance 
resulted in greater change in teacher behavior than verbal feed- 
back alone. Subsequent studies in the Stanford Education Program 
revealed similar results (Allen and Young, 1966; McDonald and 
Allen, 1966; Orme, 1966). Allen and Young (1966) also reported 
the procedure of putting cues on a second sound track of a video- 
tape for purposes of providing a type of remote supervision. 

Media and their function in college supervision . The new 
media offer college supervisors alternative methods for observing 
student teachers as well as methods for providing immediate feed- 
back about teaching performance. Though the use of audio and 
audiovisual media allows for an increasing emphasis on strlent 
teacher self-evaluation, studies also show that using a contingent 
focus is most effective in bringing about desired behavior change. 

After extensive work with micro-teaching and the use of the 
videotape recorder in analysis of teaching behavior, Allen and 
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Ryan (1969) advanced a potentially effective procedure in which 
the supervisor concentrated on one or two suggestions during the 
supervisory session. The technique added the dimension of focus 
to conferences and provided the student with specific goals toward 
which to work prior to the next supervisory session. In their 
study of the effect of the use of tape recorders on prospective 
teacher's self-evaluation of teaching performance, Fuller and 
Veldman (1963) found that supervisor feedback incorporating a 
contingent focus was more useful for improvement in self-evalua- 
tion than self-ratings alone. 



Cooper (1967) found that audio recordings increased the re- 
sponsibility of the student to improve himself, aided the college 
supervisor in identifying weaknesses for the student teacher, and 
provided for the development of a tape library for use by other 
student teachers. Acheson (1964) reported that supervisors agreed 
that audiovisual playback contributes to a productive conference. 
In addition, pilot studies on "tele-supervision" completed at the 
University of Wisconsin showed positive results in the use of the 
"hands free" telephone setup for supervisory conferences (Dal- 
rymple and White, 1965; White, 1970). 



The use of an integrated feedback system designed to enable 
student teachers to analyze their teaching, set goals for improve- 
ments, and monitor their own progress was examined by Joyce (1967). 
The feedback system consisted of behavioral analyses of teaching 
and the use of films and audio and videotapes. Joyce found that 
the feedback system seemed to compel attention to reality and that 
frequency of supervision did not affect growth made nor difficul- 
ties encountered by the student teacher. 

In reviewing the role and function of media in relation to 
college supervision, several tentative conclusions may be drawn: 

•Media are "here to stay" and have become useful as one means 
of analyzing teaching behavior. 

‘The use of media can enhance observation techniques and pro- 
vide realistic feedback about performance. 

‘Student teachers, although aided in becoming more proficient 
by using media for self-evaluation, still need the guidance, 
direction, and understanding of supervisors during the stu- 
dent teaching experience. 

•Media have been shown to increase the effectiveness of su- 
pervisory conferences by allowing the participants to start 
from a common understanding and by adding a specific focus 
to discussion. 
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•The use of a systems approach, such as micro-teaching 
(breaking a complex activity into elements, involvement, 
practice, and active participation), increases effective 
learning . 

•An integrated feedback system allows for reduction of on- 
the-spot contacts by supervisors but, at the same time, 
creates the necessity for careful role definition and 
preparation. 
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CHAPTER II 

PROCEDURES IN THE STUDY 



In cooperation with the Division of Home Economics Education 
in the School of Home Economics at The Ohio State University, the 
study was conducted by The Center during the winter quarter of 
1969 and involved the home economics education students enrolled 
in the clinical teaching experience. 



'ART I Cl PANTS AND SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The participants in the study included student teachers in 
home economics education, their supervising teachers, three col- 
lege supervisors, and three teacher educators who served as the 
panel of judges. The selection procedures used were dictated to 
some extent by circumstances of the design of the study and the 
student teaching procedures of the University. 

Student teachers . Of the home economics education students 
enrolled in the clinical experience winter quarter, the 36 who 
had completed a home economics methods course and had similar for- 
mal educational experiences prior to student teaching were selected 
to participate in the study. These student teachers had previously 
observed live and videotaped classroom instruction and had experi- 
ence making and viewing videotapes of themselves. The final as- 
signment of student teachers to cooperating schools resulted in 
the following conditions: 27 student teachers were assigned to 

separate schools, three to one school, and two to each of three 
schools. Therefore, the study involved 36 student teachers, 35 
supervising teachers, and 31 cooperating schools. 

College supervisors . Three college supervisors of student 
teaching in home economics education participated in the study 
and were randomly assigned to the three treatment groups and to 
the students in each group. The two full-time college supervisors 
were assigned to 15 students each (five in each treatment group) , 
and the half-time supervisor was assigned to six students (two in 
each treatment group) . 

Panel of judges . A three-member panel of juuges was selected 
to evaluate the pretest and posttest videotaped teaching sessions. 
Their professional backgrounds included teaching and supervisory 
experience with some previous contact with video techniques. 
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SUPERVISION TECHNIQUES 



rrh* three treatment groups in the study were determined by 
the techniqueJ SET th2 supervision of the student teachers. 

The three groups were: 



tvo-tn-face supervision— The college supervisor .nade the 

contacts in the ~school to observe and advise the stu 
usuai three cont # r>f the supervisory contacts, 

in the Study: demonstrating a manipulative skih, . d 

i « «n2oral Questioning . Evaluations were recorded on the 
lesson, ana oral quebtiu u * uoeie for the super- 

visor^conference^^The^upervisor^made no more than three sug- 

gestions for improvement to the student teac 

Au aio-phone supervision — During the quarter, five iessons at 

least - 15 minutes long were audio tape-recorded and sent 
least io i-ix a . i oaef two of the lessons included the 

college supervi • ~ each lesson the supervising teacher 

tllZliiol TisttnlTio ^^^rfeLPn^c^pletld the 
SSS e and noted 

during toe f supertiso!?y telephone oonfetence. The colljge super- 

fP™; as d,Sed by the members of the triad were used as the 
basis for discussion. Additional conference calls were made by 
any member of the triad when desired. 



Video-Phone super vision -five videotape «cordings_of ^lessons 
. i ppcT 1 5*minutes long were made by the student teacher P # 

so/vieved the lesson, completed the critique forms, 

-S^df^n ;u h r;no^ g ?;reS;;e f ;;nf: p r;;« m rn t whi;”;;i e : e e- s 

E5 the Items on th. critique forms and 

the sugaestions for improving the student teacher s use o 
Caching skills. Other conference calls were encouraged i- desired 

by any member of the triad. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 



The study was based on a pretest/posttest control-amim 
desxgn (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). Randomization asswe^un- 
a ? sl 9? ment of subjects to treatment groups. Hopefully 
the sample size of 36 gained some statistical precision bv 

denier 9 ? aCh StU ^ ent *' eaoher to a hi ? h - or low confl! 

pretest ^en°the »tfd °? acOI T received »" the Confidence Scale 

confidence-level^groups? r te ~ herS eate^S^t^ 

.. The design was set up to provide the framework for testing 
r ®^ atlonshlps araong the variables. The three independent 9 

Ind confidence ° oll ® ge supervisor, supervisory treatment group, 
^= 4 -? 5 ce level * The three dependent variables were the 

scores and°te S °V he Confidence Scale, the Satisfaction Telle 
in£™2} ratings on the three critique forms. since the 
three independent variables each contained three levels a 3 x% 
factorial design was appropriate (See Figure 1) . 3x3 



MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTS 



a Th f? e types of instruments were developed or adapted for 
included a short questionnaire section. lstactlon Scale ' which 



item Ins trument , S was e 'used h for°two d purposes^ e * 9 C 

?ina fi uo n te fi SCale ? ret6 “ Were uted P as P a S ^ockte g ^riI?i r rin n stte 

ting up the experimental design and 2) the pretest and 
scores were used to determine if the stSen? teachers uZS % 
confidence in ability to teach had changed dating tee period of 

In a teaching in which she had been involved in a specific 
method of supervision (See Appendix A) . specific 

1Q?n Critique Forms . The three critique forms (Cotrell and Dotv 

o^al^uestioning . ^^h^forms^ere^omprised 11 ^ f ” 
two scales: a quantitative scale which measured whether a factor 

was (score of 1) or was not (score of 0) accomplished the 

re?i r ee t H e ee hln ? 1 Slt \ at i° n and a £ 3 ualit citive scale which allowed for 
^d? h o^- SJJ ea e f aCt °f . was accomplished Each factor was 

a - dld n ? t accom P-w ls h , 1 = very poor, 2 = poor, 3 = aver- 

age, 4 - very good, or 5 = excellent. In addition to the fact^ 
or trait to be rated, a definition or example was given to 'increase 
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the f °ritian£ f f rater i " t ® rpretation • There were eight factors on 
the critique form on introducing a lesson, seven on the rHH„n= 

£ £ 0p ^- a ^ 

uate all observed teaching sessions (See Appendix B) . 

4 - n - nn fg t g Sfact f° 1 ? Sc ale . The Q-Sort for Perception of Satisfac- 
tion In supervision (Da.Lrymple and White, 1965; White, 1970) was 
adapted and redesigned as a paper and pencil rating scale for t-hp 

relative t^sati-flcti form ? h w ®5 e used to c °Hect information 
t v ,-u_ ~ satiofaction with the supervisory methods as expressed 

dent teachers 1S1 All CherS ' the colle 9 e supervisors , and the stu- 
fn™<= t £ ree groups of participants completed the 

■ e en of the student teaching period (See Appendix C) . 



CONDUCT OP THE STUDY 



inq D |if|FSr£|2£|dures. Prior to the start of the student teach- 
cS?oerftino = k p ? rtl f lp f nts - including administrators of the 
th P . . 9 schools, took part in orientation sessions to acquaint 

them with the objectives and procedures of the study. ’ 



The 36 | S e^ e ^a t SfS e J Sd °“ p i^ ed the Confidence Scale forms 

® videotape of a five- to 10— minute 



and prepared for and made ^ ^ vc - 

d^tra^ra'mlnipSiaSive 1 ^!?!? High school ItSdentf Iro^the 

“SlW S ^evefSf°-?^n e S i 

After '• ? rOVided the. pretest information in the study. 

”f re Provided with additional infoma ion in ard Spies 

Telephone con ferences and equipme nt. For the two remote 
supervisory treatment groups, the conferences were held bv tele- 

ceived a Fanon^ele involved in these two treatment groups re- 
v ® d ^ a . Pl a 2 l tele p h°ne amplifier, which consisted of a cradle 
and ^ handset and a speaker. The incoming voice was amplified 
and, by having the receiver on the amplifier cradle the 
ipants in the "conference" had their hands free for 'reflr^Sq t^ 
particular evaluation sheets or written materials Ld to takl 
notes when needed. The telephone conferences Allowed for lee- 
way supervisory conferences as well as two-vay ^nflrences No 



o 
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more than 10 calls and five hours of telephone conversation 
place to discuss the audio or videotaped teaching sessions. 



took 



— d - eo re c °rding equipment and traini ng. Two-hour trainina 
sessions were held to acquaint the student teachers involved in 
e video-phone supervision group with the Shibaden Video Record- 
ing system. A technical assistant demonstrated the recorder 
camera, and the electrical hookup system, as well as the process 
for recording and playback. In turn, each student teacher had an 
opportunity to set up the system, record, and playback. Later, 
the student teacher demonstrated the video recording system to 
the supervising teacher. A training session was also held for 
4 -om C °s supervisors to learn to use the video recording sys- 

tem. A technician was on call throughout the research proiect 
to be of assistance to all participants. 

Participants in schools in close proximity shared the video- 

n y c SyS * emS * Those in outlying districts who were 
farther than 35 miles to the nearest videotape recording system 
were provided systems of their own. The system included the 
o lowing items: a Shibaden videotape recorder (SV-700) . a tri- 
pod, a CCTV camera (Solid State: Model HV-15) , a portable tele- 

tapes 0 receiver ' a mic rophone, and three half-inch one-hour video- 

Posttest procedures. At the end of the nine-week student 
teaching period, the 36 student teachers returned to the campus 
where they completed the posttest forms (Confidence and Satis- 
faction Scales) and recorded another videotaped five-- to 10-minute 
micro-teaching session. They again taught a complete lesson 
demonstrating a manipulative skill to high school students. 

thlS fcl ? e su P erv ising teachers and the college super- 

visors were asked to complete the Satisfaction Scale and return 
it to the project coordinator within two weeks. 

serve T ~ 2?\hf ^ udq ^ s - ’ training . The three teacher educators who 
served as the panel of nudges m the study also attended a train- 

£ice S ra?im S d Sn i " t . the “ with th ? critique forms and to prao- 
(Winer- iq??\ ^ otaped teaching sessions. Once rater reliability 
(Winer, 1962) was established at .82 correlation, the panel of 
Dudges rated the 72 videotapes of the 36 student teachers in the 

also e onmnnieH S ? rY ^ t f eat ^ ent - grOUpS * Cor relation coefficients were 
also computed to determine inter-rater reliability on the video- 
tapes in the study (See Appendix D) . 



The tape 
panel members 

test or posttest sessions nor of 
a particular student teacher had 



were evaluated at random in the total group, and 
were not informed of whether they were viewing pre- 

the supervisory method with which 
been involved. 
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PROCEDURES FOR DATA ANALYSIS 



The data for testing the null hypotheses posed by the re- 

ratina^r eS +-h° n ^i-. P " 5_( ?) w ere collected from the panel of judges' 
ratings on the three critique forms for the teaching skills and ' 

Sa?LfactiSn lcale? tS " reSponses on the Confidence Scale and the 

S 1 ® biomedical computer program RMD02V was selected t:o com- 

a 2^ ysis ° f variance on the pretest and posttest scores 

on the S^i f « d ^ nCe Values assigned to the classifications 

on the scale to meet the assumptions of an interval scale were- 

= 4 ' confident = 3, uncertain = 2 and^ery un- ' 

The Satisfaction Rating Scale was based on an internal a 

fact!I ent 'a ni ? e highly characteristic to one highly uncharacteristic 
factor. Analysis of variance (BMD07V) was used to determine the 
significant difference for expressed satisfaction by all part c 

between a s?udent e teach e supe ^ visor y treatment groups. Agreement 
between student teachers and supervising teachers in the same 

tvoe r of S r Y treatment 9rou P on expressed satisfaction with the 
type of supervision received was also determined. 

~ u Item analysis was carried out for the three criticme forms 
S inral t t h S quantitative an - d qualitative scales. The output from 
, f .Analysis (Goode, 1967) on both scales provided the 

^at^by and POS “ eSt 

S3£? oVls^S*^^ posttest 

- r -^tf ^ o dj f“! d tfre- 

3 the null hypotheses were made at the .05 level of significance. 



CHAPTER III 
RESULTS OF THE STUDY 



The results of the data collection and analysis are presented 
in this chapter. Included are the findings relative to the ef- 
fects of the three supervisory techniques — face-to-face, audio- 
phone, and video-phone--on teaching performance and level of con- 
fidence, the expressed satisfaction of the participants, and col- 
lege supervisory time requirements. 



EFFECTS ON TEACHING PERFORMANCE 

The first two research questions, which dealt with the ef- 
fects of the three supervisory techniques on teaching performance, 
were stated as null hypotheses and tested by comparing mean per- 
formance scores as measured by the panel of judges' pretest and 
posttest ratings. An analysis of variance was computed on the 
pretest scores to determine if the use of analysis of covariance 
was appropriate; results showed no significant differences among 
the treatment groups, confidence levels, and interaction effect 
between treatment and confidence-level groups. Using treatment 
group and initial level of confidence as the independent variables, 
an analysis of covariance was computed on the posttest mean per- 
formance scores with pretest scores as the covariate (See Table 1) . 
Results indicated that there were no differences at the .05 level 
of significance in the effects of the three supervisory treatment 
groups in terms of improvement in teaching performance (Research 
Question 1) . 



Comparisons were also made within the same confidence levels 
across treatment groups, as illustrated in Figure 2. Results in- 
dicated that there were differences among the confidence-level 
groups on the degree of accomplishment scale for the skill of oral 
questioning (Table 1) . The grand mean score for the low confi- 
dence-level group of student teachers was 4.72; for the medium 
confidence-level group, 3.22; and for the high confidence-level 
group, 3.79. The greatest difference among the confidence-level 
groups occurred, therefore, between the student teachers in the 
low and medium confidence-level groups, on the degree of accom- 
plishment scale for the skill of oral questioning. 
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Analysis of Covariance 
Posttest Mean Performance Scores 
on Three Critique Forms, Both Scales 

(N = 36) 






Within Groups 0.01 0.00 26 3.39 
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Table 1 also indicates that there were no interactions of 
treatment group and confidence level at a significant level on 
the posttest performance scores. It is apparent that no combina- 
tion of supervisory technique and confidence level changed their 
teaching performance (Research Question 2) . 



EFFECTS ON CONFIDENCE IN TEACHING ABILITY 

Research questions 3 and 4, which dealt with the effects of 
the three supervisory techniques on confidence in teaching abil- 
ity, were stated in null hypothesis form and tested by an analysis 
of variance of the mean scores achieved on the Confidence Scale. 
The analysis of variance computed on the pretest scores revealed 
that there were significant differences in initial confidence 
level, which indicated that the use of these scores as the block- 
ing variable was successful (See Table 2) . Also, it was found 
that no differences existed at a significant level among the 
treatment groups. Therefore, the conditions were met for the 
analysis of variance on posttest scores (See Table 3) . The re- 
sults of the test indicated that there were no differences among 
the three supervisory treatment groups at a significant level in 
terms of change in confidence (Research Question 3) . 

Comparisons were made on the posttest scores within the same 
confidence levels across treatment groups and significant differ- 
ences were found (Table 3) . The grand mean scores for the low 
confidence-level group of student teachers was 2.87; for the 
medium confidence-level group, 3.12; and for the high confidence- 
level group, 3.50. The greatest difference among the confidence- 
level groups occurred, therefore, between the student teachers in 
the low and high confidence— level groups. 

No interactions at a significant level were found, indicating 
that no combination of supervisory technique and initial level of 
confidence changed their teaching confidence (Research Question 4). 
Paired t- tests computed on the pretest to posttest confidence- 
level scores showed that all but the high confidence-level group 
with face-to-face supervision improved significantly in level of 
confidence. (Note that the paired t— test score acquired by this 
group, at 3.17, was close to being significant at the .05 level; 
see Table 4) . The results of this analysis indicated that there 
was growth in the student teachers' level of confidence regardless 
of the supervisory technique involved. 



SATISFACTION WITH SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 

Research questions 5—9 were concerned with the participants' 
satisfaction with the supervisory techniques. At the end of the 
student teaching period, each participant completed the Satisfaction 



TABLE 2 



Analysis of Variance 
Confidence Scale Pretest Scores 
(N = 36) 



SOURCE 


CO 

CO 


M . S . 


d . f . 


F 


Trea tment Grou p 


0.01 


0 .00 


2 


. 1 4 


Confidence Level 


2 . 47 


1 . 24 


2 


37 ,00* 


Interaction 

(Treatment x Confidence) 


0.13 


0 . 03 


4 


.99 


Within Grou ps 
( Er ror Term ) 


0 . 90 


0 . 03 


27 




^Significant at .05 level 
(4 , 27 d . f . ) 


if >_ 3.35 


(2, 27 


d .f . ); _> 


2.73 


TABLE 3 








Analysis 
Conf id ence Sea 1 
( N 


of Variance 
e Posttest 
= 36) 


Scores 






SOURCE 


S , S . 


M . S . 


d , f . 


F 


Treatment Group 


0 .05 


0.02 


2 


.26 


Conf i d ence Leve i 


2 .42 


i .2 1 


2 


1 2 .80* 


1 nteract i on 

(Treatment x Confidence) 


0 . 23 


0.06 


4 


. 6 1 


Wi+hin Groups 
(Error Term) 


2 . 55 


0 . 09 


27 




^Significant at .05 level 
(4, 27 d .f . ) 


l f > 3 . 35 


(2, 27 


d ef . ) ; J>_ 


2.73 





TABLE 4 



Paired "+" Test--Conf idence Scale 
on Mean Scores by Co n f i d e nc e- Le v e 1 Group 
for Each Treatment Group 



Conf 1 dence 
Level 


Face-to-Face 
Supervision 
(Treatment 
Group 1 ) 


Aud i o-Phone 
Supervision 
(Treatment 
Group 2 ) 


V i deo-Phone 
Supervision 
(Treatment 
Group 3 ) 


Low 


9.11* 


5.38* 


3 . 24* 


Med i u m 


7.43* 


6 . 62* 


8 . 64* 


High 


3.17 


4.41* 


6 . 64* 



*Significant at the .05 level If J>_ 3.18 (3 degrees of free- 

d om ) 



Scale to express feelings of satisfaction and/or dissatisfaction 
with the technique of supervision in which each was actively in- 
volved. Responses to a series of fiv^ questions yielded informa- 
tion from members of the triad in relation to the three supervisory 
techniques on degree of satisfaction, correlation of satisfaction 
with confidence level, advantages and disadvantages of the tech- 
niques, and suggestions for supervisory improvement. Analysis of 
the scores on the Satisfaction Scale provided the quantitative 
information required to answer the five research questions, which 
were stated in null hypothesis form and tested by means of analy- 
sis of variance. 

Student teacher satisfaction . There was a difference among 
the three treatment groups at the .05 significance level in terms 
of the student teachers ' expressed satisfaction with their super- 
vision techniques (Research Question 5) , as indicated by the re- 
sults of the analysis of variance (See Table 5) . As Table 5 also 
shows, there was no difference, though, in student teacher satis- 
faction among the confidence-level groups. Furthermore, there 
were no interactions of confidence- level group and supervisory 
technique at a significant level, which meant that no combination 
of the two changed their satisfaction scores (Research Question 6) . 

Some of the responses and comments made by the participants 
perhaps shed some light on the reasons for differences in satis- 
faction among the groups of student teachers. Replies concerned 
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TABLE 5 



Analysis of Variance 
Sat i sf act ion Sea I e 
Student Teachers 



SOURCE 


S . S . 


M.S . 


d.f. 


F 


Treatment Group 


1 3375.06 


6687 . 53 


2 


3 . 63* 


Conf i dence Lev e | 


131 .72 


65.86 


2 


. 04 


1 nteract i on 

(Treatment x Confidence) 


6610.44 


1 652 . 6 1 


4 


. 90 


Within Groups 


49695 . 00 


1840.56 


27 




^Significant at the 
_> 2.73 (4 , 27 d.f .) 


.05 level if 


J> 3 • 3 5 


(2, 27 d.f.) ; 





?«P“vi-anr 

comments provided plausible _ dissatisfaction, and 

?!S^ship WaS inVolved ' though HI refa-* 



The student teachers in the 
supervision groups both expressed 
supervision technique: 



face-to-face and video-phone 
several advantages to their 



Face-to-PaceJ u peryi s ion Grou g Video-Phone Supervision lirn„ r 

Similar Commen t s 





1. College supervisor 
reactions . 


could 


observe 


pupil 




Dissimilar 


Comments 




1 . 

2. 


Immediate feedback 
Not pressed for time 


1. 


Fairer 

number 


because of greater 
of contacts 


3. 


Face-to-face contact, 
non-verbal reaction 


2. 


More freedom to show 
college supervisor strong 
points 
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Stimulated to do best 
work; self-evaluation 



4. Explanation of problems 3 . 

to college supervisor 
easier 

4 . Relief of tension of 

college; supervisor drop- 
ping in 

The audio-phone group listed twice as many disadvantages as 
the video-phone group and three times as many as the face-to-face 
group. Typical comments had to do with equipment problems, iso- 
lated and mechanical samplings of lessons, and the college super- 
visor not having a true picture of the classroom nor an adequate 
basis for evaluation. 



These comments revealed that the student teachers were con- 
cerned about "how much" and "what" the college supervisor observed 
or heard. The student teacher’s concern that an "isolated sampling 
of my lesson" was the basis for "evaluation of my teaching" could 
well account for a feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Supervising teacher satisfaction . There was a difference 
among the three ~ treatment groups at a significant level in terms 
of the supervising teachers' expressed satisfaction with the 
supervision techniques in which they were involved (Research Ques- 
tion 7) , as indicated by the analysis of variance (See Table 6 ) . 



TABLE 6 

Analysis of Variance 
Satisfaction Scale 
Supervising Teachers 





S . S . 


M. S. 


d . f . 


F 


Between Grouos 


16173.50 


8086.75 


2 


* 

CO 

I s ** 

• 


Within Groups 


55855.25 


1 692 . 58 


3 3 





^Significant at the .05 level if > 3 29. 



Comparison of student and supervising teachers' satisfaction . 
The results of the analysis of variance computed to determine dif- 
ferences between student teachers' and supervising teachers' ex- 
pressed satisfactions indicated that there was a difference among 
the treatment groups which supported the results found for research 
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questions 5 and 7 (See Table 7). Table 7 also indicates that 
there were no differences in satisfaction among he student 
teachers and supervising teachers that could be attributed to the 
method of supervision (Research Question 8) . Also, there were no 
significant interactions, indicating that no combination of super 
visory technique and rater (student teacher and supervising teach 
er) resulted in differing scores on satisfaction. Within each 
treatment group, the student teachers and the supervising teacher 
ranked in the same order in terms of most to least satisfied: 
face-to-face, video-phone, audio-phone (See Table 8). 



TABLE 7 

Analysis of Variance 
Satisfaction Scale 

Student Teachers and Supervising Teachers Within 

Same Treatmenf Groups 



SOURCE 


S.S. 


M . S . d . f . 


F 


Treatment Groups 


2948 1 .86 


14740.93 2 


6.27* 


Raters 


3107.35 


3107.35 1 


2 .95 


interaction 


66 . 69 


33.35 2 


.03 


^Significant 
( 1 , 33 d . f . ) 


at .05 level if > 


3.29 (2, 33 d .f . ) ; 


> 4.14 




TABLE 8 






Means, 

Student 


Standard Deviations, and Rank Order 
Satisfaction Scale 
Teachers and Supervising Teachers* 




Treatment 

Group 


Mean 


Standard 
Dev i 1 1 i o ns 


Rank 
Or d er 




Student Teachers 




Face-to-Face 


198.00 


48.48 Face 


- to-F ac e 



( Cont i nu ed ) 
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36 



TABLE 8 (Continued) 



Aud io-Phone 


155.58 


28 . 25 


V i d eo-Phone 


V ideo -Phone 


194.75 


44 . 52 


Aud Io-Phone 




Supervising 


Teachers 




Face-to-Face 


212.50 


23.06 


Face-to-Face 


Aud io-Phone 


166.00 


37 .44 


V id eo-Phone 


V i deo-Phone 


209 . 25 


56 . 07 


Aua io-Phone 



*Resuits obtained from multiple-range analysis of variance 



Even though the supervising teachers in the face-to-face and 
video-phone supervision groups were more satisfied than the audio- 
phone group, analysis of their replies regarding the advantages 
of these two alternative techniques of supervision revealed they 
were satisfied for both similar and dissimilar reasons: 

Face— to— Face Supervision Video— Phone Supervision 



Similar Comments 



1. Critique forms helpful for evaluating objectively. 

2. Can observe pupils' reactions and non-verbal cues. 

3. Gives mere complete picture of the lesson. 

Dissimilar Comments 



1. Allows for immediate feedback. 



2. Can observe student teachers' 
use of teaching resources. 



3. too abx'upt changes needed for 
visit by college supervisor. 



1. Feedback was more objec- 
tive and student teacher 
less emotionally involved. 

2. Student teacher self- 
evaluation improved, 
places problems in proper 
perspective. 

3. Promotion of more careful 
planning for videotaped 
lesson carried over to 
other lessons . 



The list of disadvantages noted by the supervising teachers 
in the audio-phone supervision group was twice as long as the 
list compiled by the student teachers and college supervisors. 
Selected comments made by the audio-phone supervising teachers in 
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terms of disadvantages presented possible reasons 
faction . 



for dissatis- 



Comments revealed three general areas of concern that created 
dissatisfaction; 1) college supervisors' lack of observation of 
the physical appearance of the student teacher and her use of re- 
sources, z) the technicalities of carrying out the supervisory 

and V £ a • tele P h °£ e as well as annoying equipment problems, 

and 3) the choice of the specific teaching techniques used for 
analysis of the student teacher's effectiveness. 

q 3U F^ r . X . ^ s or satisfactio n. To answer research Question 

9, an analysis of variance was computed on the three college super- 
res P° nses on the Satisfaction Scale. The results indicated 
that there were no differences at a significant level among the 

college supervisors in expressed satisfaction with the three super- 
visory techniques (See Table 9) . uper 



TABLE 9 

Analysis of Variance 
Satisfaction Sea I e 
College Superv i so 



SOURCE 


S .S . 


M . S . 


a . f . 


F 


Between Groups 


7280 


3640 


2 


2.35 


Within Groups 


2028 


1 55 1 


6 





^Significant at .05 level if > 5.14 (2, 6 d.f.) 



A composite of selected comments made by college supervisors 
illustrated reasons why their satisfaction tinded to be SimiiS? 
tor the three supervisory groups: 



Face-to-Face Supervisory Technique 

1. Time to cover areas of concern (other than student 
teacher's problems) 

2. More effective rapport established 

3. Able to see realistic situation 

4. Immediate discussion of results 

5. Able to see visuals student teacher used 
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Audio-Phone Supervisory Technique 



1. Increased contacts with the student teacher 

2. Objective look at student teacher's performance 

3. Forced to notice the interaction between pupils and 
student teacher 

4. Eliminated travel time 

5. Good for student teacher self-evaluation 
Video-Phone Supervisory Technique 

1. Concrete examples for making analysis, £ or questioning, 
and for guidance 

2. Excellent for student teacher self-evaluation 

3. Regular conferences between supervising teacher and 
student teacher 

4. Lent directed focus to the supervisory conference 

5. Eliminated travel time 

The college supervisors revealed that in all methods there 
war: concern about limited sampling of the student teacher per- 
formance with the concomitant responsibility for evaluating the 
student teacher based on this limited evidence. Need for imme- 
diate feedback in all supervisory methods was stressed. Other 
disadvantages cited were in relation to the audio-phone super- 
visory technique and dealt mainly with use of the equipment and 
the fact that this medium was unidimensional in character. 



TIME REQUIREMENTS 

Research question 10, which related to the time requirements 
of each of the supervisory techniques, could not be tested sta- 
tistically. The answer to this question was based on records kept 
by the college supervisors to determine the clock-hour contacts 
made with each student teacher and supervising teacher during 
conferences. Thus, an accurate measure was made of supervisory 
conference time for the triad. In addition, the time utilized 
for observation was calculated. In the face— to— face supervisory 
technique, time was also recorded for travel. The college super- 
visors ' time involvement indicated that mean total hours per stu- 
dent teacher were: 16 hours for face-to-face supervision, 9.8 

hours for audio-phone supervision, and 9.9 hours for video-phone 
supervision (See Table 10). In all categories of time involvement, 
face-to-face supervision required more time than the other two 
techniques. Audio-phone and video-phone supervision were similar 
in terms of time involvement for the college supervisor . 

Due to the many responsibilities that the college supervi iors 
assumed with three methods of supervision and other departmental 
commitments, the time record must be considered an estimate. 
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table 10 

College Supervisor Time Involvement 
Three Supervisory Techniques 
(Hours Per Student Teacher) 
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However, barring "human 
mate of time involved in 



error," these records do provide an esti- 
the use of the three supervisory methods. 



There are two factors that should be noted regarding the 
college supervisors' time allocation. Precisely in what category 
observation time for the face-to-face supervisory group was re- 
corded was not clear. It could have been included under confer- 
ence time or miscellaneous time. Observation time for the other 
two groups was specifically identified as time for viewing tapes. 

A second factor of concern was that the "maximum" time sug- 
gested in video and audio-phone supervision was not used for col- 
lege supervisor-student teacher contacts. in the original in- 
structions it was suggested that a maximum of 10 half-hour calls 
be made to each student teacher, or a total telephone conference 
time of five hours. This was designated because it had been esti- 
mated prior to the study that during face-to-face supervision, 
person-to-person contact time was approximately five hours. The 
term "maximum" was used in the instructions, which could have been 
misleading, thus causing the college supervisors to be cautious in 
the use of the telephone for conference purposes. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The following is a summary of the major findings presented 
in this chapter: 

1. There were no significant differences among the three 
supervisory treatment groups in terms of improvement in 
teaching performance on the three selected teaching 
skills. Significant differences were found within con- 
fidence levels on the skill of oral questioning (degree 
of accomplishment scale) . 

2. No combination of supervisory technique and initial con- 
fidence level resulted in significant effects on teach- 
ing performance. 

3. Students gained in teaching confidence but there were 
no differences among the three supervisory treatment 
groups . 

4. The student teachers gained in confidence in teaching 
regardless of their initial level and the supervisory 
technique involved. 

5. There were differences among the three treatment groups 
in terms of the student teachers 1 expressed satisfaction 
with the supervision techniques. They favored face-to- 
face or video-phone to the audio-phonr technique. 
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6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9 . 



10 . 



f?aencf^erappearsrto S ^Luln2 ni ?h e and . initial °°n- 

scores. PPearea to influence the satisfaction 

in tlrms'of th“;Spervising 3 tea?h6r^\xpre^ed t sl?° UPS 

the faca-io-faca S’SStot i S" r ' d The * 

nique . ^ ^ ie sudio-phone tech- 

viStnq^elcher , 1 ”® 17 ® 110 ® 3 betwean students and super- 
visory expressed satisfaction with the super- 

There were no diff e rencp<; amn nn *-u i 

zssx? s — “«i;rr 

~p£± more 

time than the other two techniques? gS SU P ervisor s ' 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 



As part of the series of studies conducted at The Center to 
assess micro-teaching and video recording in vocational and tech- 
nical teacher education, the study reported here was designed as 
a field test, in cooperation with the Division of Home Economics 
Education at The Ohio State University, to determine the feasi- 
bility, and potential applicability of remote supervision techniques 
in conjunction with micro— teaching and video recording in preser— 
teacher education programs for home economics education stu- 
dents . 

Based on the conduct and results of the study, certain ten- 
tative conclusions can be stated in terms of the home economics 
education student teaching situation at The Ohio State University, 
with certain recommendations and implications projected as appro- 
priate for other teacher education programs. 



CONCLUSIONS 

With regard for the limits of this study and considering a 
comparable program, the following conclusions have been developed: 

1. Student teachers can improve equally well in teaching 
performance on the three selected teaching skills under 
any of the three supervisory techniques and/or with any 
initial level of confidence. 

2. Student teachers can improve equally well in confidence 
in teaching under any of the three supervisory tech- 
niques and/or with any initial level of confidence. 

3. Student teachers experiencing the same one of the three 
supervisory techniques can be expected t.o express similar 
satisfaction with the supervisory techniques regardless 
of their initial level of confidence. 

4. Both student teachers and supervising teachers can be 
expected to express greater satisfaction with the face- 
to-face and video-phone techniques. That is, they would 
favor visually oriented rather than audio-oriented super- 
vision . 
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5 . 



®^P erv f sors car - be expected to 
satisfaction with the three selected s 
mques . 



express equal 
upervisory tech- 



f C the°nof -f!! Su P erv:i - s f on can be expected to require more 
fJ;^ COllege supervisor's time than the other £wo tecS- 



6. Face - to— face 
o 

niques . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is recommended that: 



1. 
2 . 



be^ncorporated^n 

fidenc2“in |2Lh“ Pr ° V h n9 ld®l^^^ t ^” f °™^^ r ^^°u° n - 
of^each 

Critique forms for self— evaluation be nepH in =t i x. . 
supervisory con fJrESfU?** 1 * ° f d±reCted focSIto 



IMPLICATIONS 



4 . 



tiges d i^ i toe e ule°Sf n t ? f > t?r2 dVanta9eS and Some disadvan- 
further exploration may reTOa^Kp,? 11 ' techniques, 
optimum effectiveness?^ al the best combination for 

Clarification of supervisory roles may be profitable 

?2nt S and teLhing S ?eohnf quef^d^he" 11 , ?* ll5SS ° n CO "' 
during limited contacts , Alining thl rSie®?? rvlsor , 

person, coordinator of student tlaSJing actiJiS~ Jr °% 
appraiser of overall achievement. activities, and 

m^imfzJig^^oSr^s^rSSfr^ ^ “Rented by 

teacher in a specific si tuition. f ° r 3 partlcular student 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Audio phone supervision. Supervision by the college supervisor 
wGicn involves listening to audio tapes of lessons and Sen 
c°nducti ng telephone conferences with the student teacher 
and the supervising teacher. ^ ner 

College supervisor . A person on a univer ity staff who is resoon- 
serves m the supervision of preservice student teachers and 
school. liaison between the university and the cooperating 

! ^^h a r h S i U r rVi fi 0n ’ The co *ventional method of supervision 
in which the college supervisor has the usual contacts with 
the student teacher at the public school. 

Mi cio -teaching . A scaled-down teaching session, five to 10 minutes 
of teaching to four or five students, in which the teacher 
participates in the full sequence of the micS-SSchiSfScle - 
p / teach, critique (feedback) , replan, reteach, critique. 

S tudent ache r . A college student involved in the preservice 

teaching experience under the supervision of a supervising 
teacher and a college supervisor* • ^ 

S upervising teacher . A teacher in the cooperating school who 

expIrienIS. ^ Student teacher during the student teaching 

Te aching triad . The student teacher, the supervising teacher, and 
ing experience^ erV1S ° r Wh ° are involved in the student teach- 

Vj^eo-phone supervision . Supervision by the college supervisor 

viewing videotapes of lessons Kd then ™S- 

ducimg the phone conferences with the student teacher and 
the supervising teacher. ^eacner and 
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APPENDIX A 
CONFIDENCE SCALE 



CONFIDENCE SCALE 



pi rec ti° ns ; Place an X before the word or words that most nearly 

describe your feelings about each of the nine state- 
ments below. 



1. I am confident that I have the skills necessary to work 
effectively with pupils in small groups . 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

2. I am confident that I have the skills necessa^ to work 
effectively with pupils in large groups (entire class). 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

3. I am confident that I have tm skills necessary to maintain 
the interest of a class. 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

4. I am confident that I possess the necessary skills to cope 
with individual discipline problems . 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

5. I am confident that I pc ssess the necessary skills required 
to cope with group discipline problems. 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 



Adapted from /leek, C. W. , "Assessn 
Value of a Classroom Simulator Techni 
dissertation , Michigan State University 



Effect rr. Transfer 
Uno ib ,-d doctoral 
. p. 184-186. 
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6 . 



I am confident that I know how to study 
school records carefully as a basis for 
havior and progress . 



individual pupil and 
evaluating pupil be- 



7 . 



Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 



I am confident that I 
I teach . 



understand the problems of the students 



Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 



8 . 



I am confident that I have the nece«;«;arv i i- _ j 
Eriately with unexpected situations as thl^ de^e 



Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 



9. I an confident that I will enjoy my f irst teaching position 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 



Name 

Date 





APPENDIX B 
CRITIQUE FORMS 



Teacher's Name 



/ 



Number 



/ 

Tape Panel No. 



CRITIQUE FORM 
INTRODUCING A LESSON 



The introduction phase of a lesson "sets the stage" for student 
participation in the activity which is to follow. it; introduction 
should help inspire the student to want to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the lesson. 



The following items will be used to 
evaluate the teacher's teaching. If 
the teacher did not accomplish an 
item, put an X in the box below DID 
NOT ACCOMPLISH . If the teacher did 
accomplish the item, put an X in 
the box which best describes HOW 
WELL the teacher A CCOMPLISHED the 
item. 

REPEAT THE FOLLOWING PHRASE BEFORE 
READING EACH ITEM 



Did the teacher in the introduction : 

1. Communicate the objective of the 
lesson? 

(e.g. , make students aware of 
what the objective was in terms 
of their behavior — write, speak, 
solve, construct) 



D 

I 

D 

N 

0 

T 



HOW WELL ACCOMPLISHED 



A 

C 

c 

0 

M 

P 

L 

1 
S 
H 



V 
E 
R 

Y 

P 

0 

0 

R 



P 

0 

0 

R 



A 

V 

E 

R 

A 

G 

E 



G 

0 

0 

D 



E 

X 

C 

E 

L 

L 

E 

N 

T 



2 . State in terms of student needs 
why the objective was important? 
(e.g., skill development, future 
job, persona] development) 

3. State how the student would proceed 
in accomplishing the objective? 
(e.g., use resource materials, 
practice skills, solve problems) 

4. Relate the lesson to the student's 
prior knowledge, experience or 
background? 

(e.g., provide continuity from 
past lessons) 
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HOW WELL ACCOMPLI S HE D 



5. Explain to the student how to 
recognize when he had achieve 
the objective of the lesson? 

\£ - g. f able to perforin skill, 
a PP ‘-y information) 

6. Provide opportunity for student 
participation? 

(e.g., react favorably to stu- 
dent questions, comments, non- 
verbal cues) 

7. Show -nthusiasjn for the lesson? 
(e.g., express enthusiasm by 
speech, facial expression or 
gestures) 

8. Make lesson more interesting by 
use of instructional aids or other 
techniques ? 

(e.g., use chalkboard, charts, 
iIIl strations) 



D A 
I C V 

DC E 

0 R 

N M Y 

0 P 

T L p 

1 O 

S 0 

H R 



A 
V 
E 

P R G L 

0 A O j 
0 G 0 N 
R E D T 
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tr H Q x K 



Teacher's Name 



/ 



Number 



/ 

Tape Panel No. 



CRITIQUE FORM 

DEMONSTRATING A MANIPULATIVE SKILL 



In helping the student learn an occupation,, the teacher will ne 
presenting new manipulative skills through a method of teaching 
known as the demonstration. If the teacher has given a good 
demonstration and the student has-been a good observer and lis- 
tener, the student should be ready to attempt to perform the 
manipulative skill safely and step— by— step . 



The following items will be used to 
evaluate the teacher's teaching. If 
the teacher did not accomplish the 
item, put an X in the box below DID 
NO T ACCOMPLISH . If the teacher did 
accomplish the item, put an X in the 
box which best describes HOW WELL 
the teacher ACCO M PLISHED the item. 

REPEAT THE FOLLOWING PHRASE BEFORE 
READING EACH ITEM 

Did the teacher in the demonstration ; 

1. Have all equipment, tools and 
materials ready for use? 



I 

D 

N 

0 

T 



HOW WELL ACCOMPLISHED 



A 

C V 

C E 

0 R 

M Y 

P 

L P 

1 0 

S 0 

H R 



A 

V 

E 

P R 

0 A 

0 G 

R E 



E 

X 

C 

E 

L 

G L 

0 E 

O N 

D T 



2. Talk to the students and not to 
the tools or materials? 

(e.g., even though keeping eyes on 
a machine, makes students feel 
teacher's attention is on them) 



3. Present each ntep of the procedure, 
task, skill ->r operation .in the 
proper sequence? 

4. Briefly state what step is to be 
performed, how and why it is per- 
lormed, chen perform it? 

5. Position himself and the students 
so that each step was easily seen? 
(e.g. , had students regroup them- 
selves for better viewing; used 
visual aids when needed) 
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HOW WELL ACCOMPLISHED 



6 . 



7 . 





DA 










ic 


V 








DC 


E 








o 


R 




A 




NM 


Y 




V 




OP 






E 




TL 


P 


P 


R 




I 


O 


O 


A 




S 


O 


o 


G 




H 


R 


R 


E 


^* resen t one method of doing the 
operation or task stressing the key 
points so the task could be completed 
safely and efficiently? 










(^*5* t did not give two or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


methods; did not confuse students 
wit.u unnecessary information) 











G 

O 

o 

D 



Perform the manipulative skill 
with ease? 
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Teacher's Name 



/ 



Number 



/ 

Tape Panel No. 



CRITIQUE FORM 
ORAL QUESTIONING 

A question is an act or instance of asking. Questioning by the 
teacher promotes direct mental activity on the part of the learner 
providing opportunity for the learner to be actively involved in 
the lesson. The question may be stated in words or may be simply 
an inquisitive facial expression or gesture. It requires some 
type of response on the part of the learner: stating a fact; re- 

calling a selected thought; making a comparison of two things; 

U s. judgment; analyzing an attitude or appreciation; or, 
directing thought. 



The effective use of questioning by the teacher increases the 
student's freedom of action, affords more opportunities to express 
ideas , and makes the student less dependent on the teacher. 



The following items will be used to 
evaluate how the teacher use: questions 

in a lesson. If the teacher a, 1 not 
accomplish the item, you will put an 
X in the box below DID NOT ACCOMPLISH. 

If the teacher did accomplish the item, 
put an X in the box which best describes 
HOW WELL the teacher ACCOMPLISHED the 
i tern . 

REPEAT THE FOLLOWING PHRASE BEFORE 
READING EACH ~ITEM 

When using questio ns during the lesson 
did the teacher : 

1. Use different types of questions? 
(e.g., requires responses based on 
recall, making a comparison or 
judgment, expressing an altitude; 
draw information from the students 
avoiding overuse of questions re- 
quiring "yes" and "no" answers) 



HOW WELL 

DA 

I C V 
DC E 
0 R 



-JM Y 

OP 

T L P P 

10 0 
S O 0 

H R R 



ACCOMPLISHED 



E 

X 



A 




C 


V 




E 


E 




L 


R 


G 


L 


A 


0 


E 


G 


0 


N 


E 


D 


T 



2. Ask the question, pause to allow 
students to think about the ques- 
tion ar 1 then call on a specific 
studer.t giving the student time to 
think before requiring a response? 
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5 . 



5 



DA 

ic 

DC 

0 
N M 
O P 
TL 

1 
S 
H 



HOW WELL ACCOMPLISHED 



V 
E 
R 

Y 

P 

O 

O 

R 



E 

X 



P 

O 

o 

R 



Present the questions in an orderly 
sequence? uxueriy 

if"* g Z ' questions were oraanized 

of though tf COUld fOUoW ' the “»• 

Ask questions which were clear and 
hort enough to remember? 

(e.g., ask one question at a time) 

Direct questions so that each 
s uaent had an equal opportunity 
to respond? y 

React favorably toward student's 
answers? 

(e.g. ^acknowledge answers, avoid 
repeating student's answers un- 
necessari ly ) 

Ask questions which could be 
answered from students ' past 
experiences or knowledge? 

Require students to go beyond 
their first answer? 

(e.g., encourage students to 
expand an idea, back up an idea 
with facts or illustrations) 
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APPENDIX C 
SATISFACTION SCALES 



- SATISFACTION SCALE FOR 
EXPRESSION OF SATISFACTION WITH SUPERVISION 

The purpose of the Satisfaction Scale, is to allow you to 
indicate the statements which best describe your feelings of 
satisfaction and/or dissatisfaction with the method of supervision 
in which you were involved this quarter. (Three methods were used: 
1) face-to-face supervision, 2) audio-phone supervision, and 3) 
video-phone supervision.) Even though we have asked for your 
name at the top of the form, the scale will be treated as confi- 
dential material by the research staff in that the names of per- 
sons and schools will not be identified with particular ratings 
at any time to anyone. 

DIRECTIONS : When completing the Satisfaction Scale, think in terms 

of the method of supervision in which you were involved. You are 
to rate the statements on a 9-point scale, circling the number 9 
for those statements you consider extr eme ly characteristic with 
respect to the method of college supervision in which you were 
involved, and circle 1 for those statements you believe to be 
extremely uncharacteristic to this method of college supervision. 



12 3 4 5 

Extienely 1 Relatively 

Uncharacteristic Neutral 

Fairly 

Uncharacteristic 



6 



7 8 9 

| Extremely 

Characteristic 



Fairly 

Characteristic 



CAUTIONS : Always repeat the following phrase before reading each 

statement : 



"The method of college supervision in 
which I was involved this quarter": 



Then circle the number which best describes your rating for each 
statement in the column on ihe right as shown in the example below. 

1. helped me to look objectively 123456789 
at the student teacher's 
teaching . 



The Q-Sort for Satisfaction with Supervision was developed by 
Dalrymple and White for a pilot study in remote supervision of 
student teachers at the University of Wisconsin (1965) and adapted 
for use by the Division of Home Economics Education at The Ohio 
State University. 
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SATISFACTION SCALE— SUPERVISING 
EXPRESSION OF SATISFACTION WITH 



TEACHER FORM 
SUPERVISION 



The m etnod of college supervisi o n 
.in w hich I was involved this qua rter • 

1 . helped me to look objectively at 
the student teacher's teaching. 

2 . caused me to be quite apprehen- 
sive during the first several 
weeks . 



- 1 234 5 6789 

123456789 



3. allowed no opportunity for rec- 1234 5 <5700 

ognit.ion from the college super- J 

visor when the student teacher 
deserved it. 



4. stimulated me to do my best work. 123455739 

5. helped the student teacher to 12345s 70 a 

integrate educational theory 0 1 y 3 

w.th her classroom teaching. 

6 . provided an adequate number of 12345 ^ 7 oq 

contacts between the college 7 ° y 

supervisor and myself. 



7. made it easy for me to contact 12345 fi 7 o Q 

the supervisor whenever neces- y 

sary . 



8 . was an unsatisfactory method 
of supervision for our partic- 
ular student teacher situation. 

9» was oriented toward identifying 
the student teacher's failures. 

10 . established a relaxed, open 
confidence between the college 
supervisor and myself. 

11 . encouraged the student teacher 
and myself to feel like on- 
educators along with the college 
supervisor. 



123456789 



123456789 

123456789 

123456789 



12 . left my student teacher and my- 
self in doubt about what was 
expected of us . 

O 
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The method of college supervision 
in which I was involved this quarter : 



13. 



14 . 
15. 



16. 

17. 

18. 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 
23 . 
24. 



allowed for private communication 1 2 

between myself and the college 
supervisor . 

caused me to be quite apprehen- 1 2 

sive during the last few weeks. 

considered mutual convenience 1 2 

of time of all participants in 
the arrangement of supervisory 
contacts , 

helped the student teacher to 12 

place her problems in their 
proper perspective. 

allowed the student teacher to 12 

feel successful. 

limited the college supervisor's x 2 

opportunity to gain a repre- 
sentative picture of the stu- 
dent teacher's teaching expe- 
rience . 

included factors which were 1 2 

somewhat disturbing to the 
pupils in the classes. 

required excessive preparation 1 2 

for supervisory contacts. 

required more of my time than 1 2 

seemed necessary. 

stimulated self-analysis of my 1 2 

own performance. 

needed more contacts between the 1 2 

college supervisor and myself. 

de-emphasized guidance and 1 2 

evaluation . 



3 



3 

3 



o 



3 

3 



3 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 5 6 7 8 9 



25. was a frustrating procedure 
for me. 



12 3 



4 5 6 7 8 9 



26. improved relationships between 
the university and our school. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



8 9 
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The metho d of college supervisi o n 
iS — whic h I was involved this quarter ; 

27. limited the student teacher's 
freedom to explore various ap- 
proaches to teaching. 

28 . helped the student teacher to 
strengthen specific teaching 
skills. 



123456789 



123456789 



29. resulted in a superficial eval- 
uation of the student teacher's 
teaching . 



123 4 56789 



30 was highly satisfying once work- 
iug relations and procedure 
were established. 



12 3 4 



5 



6 7 



8 



9 



31. created a tense atmosphere be- 
tween the college supervisor 

the student teacher. 

32. helped the student teacher to 
improve her teaching. 



123456789 



123456789 
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S/\.TISFACTION SCALE — COLLEGE SUPERVISOR FORM 
FOR EXPRESSION OF SATISFACTION WITH SUPERVISION 



The method of college supervision 
in which I was involved this quarter : 

1. helped me to look objectively at 12 
the student teacher's teaching. 

2. caused me to be quite apprehen- 1 2 

sive during the first several 

weeks . 

3. allowed no opportunity for rec- 1 2 

ognition from me when the student 
teacher deserved it. 

4. stimulated me to do my best work. 1 2 

5. helped the student teacher to 12 

integrate educational theory 

with her classroom teaching. 

6 . provided an adequate number of 12 

contacts between the student 

teacher and supervising teacher 
and myself. 

7. made it easy for me to contact 1 2 

the student teaching center 

whenever necessary. 

8. was an unsatisfactory method 1 2 

of supervision for this partic- 
ular student teaching situation. 

9. was oriented toward identifying 1 2 

the student teacher's failures. 

10. established a relaxed, open con- 1 2 

fidence between the student 

teacher and myself. 

11. encouraged the supervising 1 2 

teacher to feel like co- 
educators along with me. 

12. left the supervising teacher 1 2 

and student teacher in doubt 

about what was expected of them. 
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3 

3 



3 



3 

3 



3 



3 



3 



3 

3 



3 



3 



4 

4 



4 



4 

4 



4 



4 



4 



4 

4 



4 



4 



5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 

5 6 7 



8 9 

8 9 



8 9 



8 9 

8 9 



8 9 



8 9 



8 9 



8 9 

8 9 



8 9 



8 9 
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The method of college supervis ion 

in which X was involved this qu arter : 

13. allowed for private communication 1 
between myself and the supervising 
teacher or student teacher. 

14. caused me to be quite apprehen- 1 
sive during the last few weeks. 

15. considered mutual convenience of 1 
time of all participants in the 
arrangement of supervisory con- 
tacts. 

16. helped the student teacher to l 

place her problems in their 

proper perspective. 

17 . allowed the student teacher to 1 

feel successful. 

18. limited my opportunity to gain a 1 
representative picture of the 
student teacher's experiences. 

19. included factors which were i 

.somewhat disturbing to the 

pupils in the classroom. 

20. required excessive preparation 1 

for supervisory contacts. 

21. required more of my time than 1 

seemed necessary. 

22. stimulated self-analysis of my l 

own performance. 

23. needed more contacts between the 1 
supervising teacher and myself. 

24. de-emphasized guidance and eval- l 
nation. 

25. was a frustrating procedure for 1 
me. 

26. improved relationships between l 

the university and the student 
teaching center. 



The method of college supervision 

in which I was involved~this quarter : 

27. limited the student teacher's 
use of various approaches to 
teaching . 

28. helped the student teacher to 
strengthen specific teacher 
skills . 

29. resulted in a superficial eval- 
uation of the student teacher's 
teaching. 



123456789 



123456789 



123456789 



30. was highly satisfying once work- 123456789 
ing relations and procedure 
were established. 



31. created a tense atmosphere be- 123456789 

tween the student teacher and 

myself . 

32. helped the student teacher to 123456739 

improve her teaching. 
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SATISFACTION SCALE--STUDENT tpap 
FOR EXPRESSION OF SATISFACTION WITH 

meth odj gf college supervision 
— whica I _wa s involved thTs^lHTaTter ; 

1 . 



3 . 



6 . 



t0 l00k ob 3 ectively at J 
niy classroom teaching. 

caused me to be quite apprehen- l 

sive during the first: several 
weeks. 

allowed no opportunity for re~- l 
ognition from the college super- 
visor when I deserved it. 

stimulated me to do my best work. 1 

helped me to integrate educa- i 

teaching " 7 With my clas ™ 

provided an adequate number of i 

contacts between the colleqe 
supervisor and myself. 

tS e r j n eaSy for me to contact J 

the college supervisor whenever • 
necessary. 

was an unsatisfactory method of ] 

supervision for my particular 
student teaching situation. 

was oriented toward identifying l 

my failures. y y 

established a relaxed, open con- i 
be tween the supervising 
visor Sr arjd thS colle 9 e super- 



encouraged the supervising teacher 

tSrs^r 1 ' t0 fSel like co-educa? 
^isor? 9 thS colle 9e super- 



12 ' i*f t n £ Y . su ? ervisil ’9 teacher and 1 2 

/self in doubt about what was 
expected of us. 



2 

2 



2 

2 



9 . 

10 . 



11 . 



123456739 



The method of college supervision 

m which I was Involved this quarter ; 

13. allowed for private communication 
between myself and my college 
supervisor. 

14. caused me to be quite apprehen- 1 2 

sive during the last few weeks. 

15. considered mutual convenience of 1 2 

time of all participants in the 
arrangement of college super- 
visory contacts. 

16. helped me to place my problems 1 2 

in their proper perspective . 

17. allowed me to feel successful. 1 2 

18. limited the college supervisor's 1 2 

opportunity to gain a represen- 
tative picture of my teaching 
experiences. 

19. included factors wliic»; were 1 2 

somewhat disturbing to the 

pupils in my classes. 

20. required excessive preparation 1 2 

for supervisory contacts. 

21. required more of my time than 1 2 

seemed necessary. 

22. stimulated self-analysis of my 1 2 

own performance. 

23- needed more contacts between my 1 2 

supervising teacher and my college 
supervisor. 

24. de-emphasized guidance and eval- 1 2 

uation. 

25. was a frustrating procedure for 1 2 

me . 

26. improved relationships between 1 2 

the university and our school. 



3 

3 



3 

3 

3 



3 



3 

3 

3 



? 



3 

3 



4 

4 



4 

4 

4 



4 



4 

4 

4 

4 



4 

4 

4 



5 6 7 8 9 

5 6 7 8 9 



5 6 7 8 9 

5 6 7 8 9 

5 6 7 8 9 



5 6 7 8 9 



5 6 7 8 9 
5 6 7 8 9 
5 6 7 8 9 
5 6 7 8 9 



5 6 7 8 9 
5 6 7 8 9 
5 6 7 8 9 
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The method of college sup ervision 
m whic h I was involved this quarter : 

27. limited my use of the various ap- 1 
proaches to teaching. 

28. helped me to strengthen specific 1 
aspects of my teaching skills. 

29. resulted in a superficial aval- i 
uation of my student teaching. 

30. was highly satisfying once work- 1 
mg relations and procedure 

were established. 

31 * ate ?, a tense atmosphere between 1 

the college supervisor and myself. 

32. helped me to improve my teaching. 1 
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QUESTION SHEET 



For your reaction: 

1. What do you consider the main advantages and disadvantages of 
the method of supervision ■* n which you were involved? 

Advantages Disadvantages 



2. If you were involved in this type of supervision again, what 
would be your suggestions for improvement of the method of 
supervision in which you were involved? 



3. Specify any additional criticisms. 
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APPENDIX D 

INTER-RATER RELIABILITY, PANEL RATINGS 
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INTER-RATER RELIABILITY, PANEL RATINGS 
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